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By Chalmers M. Roberts 

Former President John- 
son’s concluding chapter on 
the Vietnam war, presented 
in excerpts published yester- 
day and today, covers the 
final agony of his adminis- 
tration — the total bombing 
halt and the beginning of 
four-sided talks in Paris. 

Running through all Mr. 
Johnson writes, and in the 
documentation he presents, 
is his nagging feeling that 
he may have been doing 
what he really should not 
have done. But the partial 
bombing halt of March 31, 
1968, led on inexorably, pro- 
pelled by both' clever Com- 
munist diplomacy on the 
part of Hanoi aided by Mos- 
cow and by the rising pres- 
sures on the President from 
officials within his own ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Johnson confirms 
what we know: Walt Rostow 
and Maxwell Taylor were 
the most hawkish; Clark 
Clifford became the most 
doveish; Dean Rusk, whose 
opinion the President val- 
ued the most highly, was 
torn by doubt Rusk like the 
President wanted to hold 
the line but he influenced 
the President to bow to the 
inevitable. 

Perhaps Rusk in 


those final months had 
reached the conclusion he 
was to voice publicly on 
July 2, 1971: *T personally, I 
think, underestimated the 
persistence and the tenacity 
of the North Vietnamese.” 
Judging from the Johnson 
memoir, Rusk clearly was 
right when he said last 
March that the portrayal in 
the final year of the John- 
son administration of him- 
self as Clifford’s inflexible 
hawkish antagonist was 
“grossly distorted.” 

All the material in these 
excerpts from Mr. Johnson’s 
book cover the period after 
the close of the Pentagon 
papers. There is no new or 
startling factual information 
but there is a further por- 
trait of top-level discussions 
and debate and of presiden- 
tial decision making. 

Inclusion of some of the 
Clifford quotes, even one of 
Avereil Harriman's, seems 
designed to cast doubt on 
Clifford’s own public ac- 
count of what occurred and 
to point out that Harriman 
was not then as totally dov- 
ish as many, apparently in- 
cluding Mr. Johnson, now 
take him to be. Senator J. W. 
Fulbright continues to be 
the former President’s bete 
noir, ^feeling fully recipro- 
cated. V 
In today’s excerpts the 
former President absolved 
* . 


candidate Richard Nixon 
’from the “maneuvering” 
that led to South Vietnam- 
ese President Thieu’s re- 
fusal to go along with the 
total bombing halt in the 
days just before the 1968 
presidential election. But 
Mr. Johnson tells us he “had 
reason to believe” Thieu 
and his colleagues ‘‘had 
been urged to delay going to 
the Paris meetings and 
promised^ they would get a 
better deal from a Nixon ad- 
ministration than from 
Humphrey.” 

"A few individuals” In the 
Nixon campaign, whom Mr. 
Johnson refrains from nam- 
ing, are credited with the 
successful “maneuvering.” 
This story, of course, was 
widely circulated at the 
time but the former Presi- 
dent in the end states that 
“we never knew for certain” 
exactly why Thieu engaged 
in the last minute foot drag- 
ging. 

As one would expect, Mr. 
Johnson concludes his ac- 
count of the Vietnam finale 
in his administration with a 
strong contention that he 
had accomplished much, 
that he was turning over to 
the new President a prob- 
lem that “although serious, 
was improving.” A judgment 
on that depends on just 
what one considers the prob- 
lem then to have been. 
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To the outgoing President 
it meant a stronger South Ui 
Vietnam, a weaker Commu- * 
nist force, and above all that 
“we had kept our word to £j. 
Southeast Asia.” Aggression % 
had been opposed and “de- 
feated.” 

The cost, however, was >V 
enormous even if one ac- 
cepts Mr. Johnson's Judg- 
ment of the results. “Rea-.f* 
sonable debate and fair dis- 
sension” went far too far, he * * 
writes. “It became a self-in- ' 
flic ted wound of critical pro- 
portions” he tells us. , 

President Nixon today is 
struggling with the legacy £ • 
of the Johnson years as well 
as with the problems he 
himself has created by his 
own conduct of the war in *15 
Indochina. We do not yet JJu 
know the outcome of the — • 
contest over that part of 
Southeast Asia now in its ^ 
26th year. Some in Washing- — f 
ton and Hanoi think they do 
but the past quarter century 
has been too full of sur- ZTr 
prises for anyone to be sure. 

If one forgets all the petti- 
ness and abuse of the John- £* 
son years, the deception, *Jj| 
the ruses, it can be said that 
the former President now 
has told the story of the war 
as he saw it and fought it £ J 
and that is an essentially ho- ill 
nest tale. Whether he was 
right or wrong is something Ci* 
else again. 
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